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■  ■■■  Per»uade»  hoc  tibi  vcrd,  , 

Ante  polCMatem  I'aH',  arque  i^nobile  regoum, 

Multoi  »zpe  viro5  nullis  m^jotibu*  ortot, 

Et  viiisse  probot^  amplis  et  honoribus  auctoe.  horacc. 

IMITATID, 

Before  America  had  gain’d  a  name. 

Or  Washington  had  sweli’d  the  list  ■  a  fame. 

One  truth  is  sure,  men  gloried  to  be  free. 

And  by  their  acts,  not  birth,  made  known  their  pedigree. 

WHEN  a  periodieui  publication  is  offei'ed  to  the  world, 
the  firtt  question  that  naturaily  offers  is,  “  Who  is  the  author  ?’* 
If  it  be  found  that  he  is  a  givat  man,  celebrated  for  his  talents, 
his  connexions,  his  wealth,  cvei7  one  is  anxious  to  become  a 
subscriber,  and  pronounces  that  it  must  undoubtedly  be  a  valu¬ 
able  production  ;  but  should  it  happen,  as  it  often  does,  that 
the  poor  author  is  one  wliom  nob^y  knows,  the  paper  is 
coolly  thrown  aside,  pronounced  “  trashy**  and  never  read. 

To  prevent  my  essays  from  being  treated  in  this  manner, 
(for  I  wish,  of  all  things,  to  have  a  fair  hearing)  in  this  num¬ 
ber  1  shall  give  my  intelligent  and  cuiious  readers  some  ac¬ 
count  of  iny  family,  that  so,  if  possible,  we  may  become  ac¬ 
quainted,  and  together  hand  in  hand  in  our  enquiries  and 
disquisitions. 

1  trust  1  shall  not  be  accused  of  vanity,  when  I  declare,  that 
the  family  of  the  Optics  derive  their  origin  from  Adam : 
Should  this  be  disputed,  we  have  in  our  possession  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  oiiental  mt^als,  old  manuscripts  and  authentic  docu¬ 
ments  (ix)m  the  pages  of  both  5acix*d  and  profane  history', 
which  can  effectually  put  to  silence  the  most  captious  critic  in 
the  universe  .—To  our  family  also  appertain  all  the  honours 
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of  the^vajiojVi  Inv^ntlhns  that  have  benc6t#l  i)ktir§md  in'Vll 
a<cs  V  di4  1  ptn)D9lT  defy  the  most  skit|u^  td  pro- 

dutc  ^  wlto  ever  wpffializcrfhirmdlf  by  llixen- 

tion,  who  clkl  not  belong  to  oui*  family. 

It  is  true,  t\\o  persons^  who*  by  the  bye,  came  into  otir  fa- 
n/iiy  by  the  back  door,  have  pretended  to  son»e  inventions ; 
but  tiiey  Ivave  never  been  arknowTed^ed  as  legitimate,  nor 
have  their  kiveut’oijs  sanctioned  their  claim.  The  first  of  these 
is  Hctf-.ric^  a  sn)an,  lively  lad  enough,  but  some 

how  or  other,  by  keeping  bad  company,  unseasonable  hours, 
and  reading  bad  booi.s,  he  convinced  hiniself  that  there  was 
no  rfXiiuy  in  any  thing  ;  that  the  world,  the  sun,  moon,  staia, 
himself,  and  cveiy  thing  else,  were  nothing  more  than  idtu*  ; 
that  Qotlung  ought  to  1^  beiieved  hut  just  what  Ac  iwtr,  and 
what  he  saw  was  only  an  idea. — He  deduces  his  origin,  it  is 
true,  from  one  of  our  family,  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonish 
captitity.  s  light-heade'd  little  girl,  who  was  tarried  beyond 
the  St)  ict  bounds  of  prudence,  by  a  giddy  follower  of  one  of 
the  eastei*n  magi ;  fbr  good  reasons  thei'ttibre,  do  we  renounce 
any  connexion  with  Jacob. 

The  other  is  Thopia*  Lunatic^  who  pretends  to  be  one  of 
our  kimily  also,  but  u|X)n  what  ground  1  could  never  learn : 
lie  boasts  indeed  of  hia  pretensions,  and  at  some  srasons^  is 
truly  ^try  JN^hfy*  says  he  luis  documents  and  manuscripts  and 
medals  to  prove  his  legilMiiacy,  but  as  yet  he  has  concealed 
titem  from  the  woiitl*  1  cannot  deny  but  he  is  of  a  very  an¬ 
cient  family,  and  they  have  all  lieen  keenly  engaged  in  pro¬ 
jects  and  inventions;  yet  all  their  piojects  and  inventions  have 
proved  that  they  wci'e  not  of  the  family  of  the  Optics,  but 
true  Lunatics  ;  for  example,  for  upwards  of^OCO  yeaia  they 
were  all  engaged  in  searching  for  an  umvtrsul  mmstrwn  to 
tuni  ail  nnrlals  into  gokl— ^in  unrctrwl  rt  mt-dy  destructive  of 
death— the  /ler/ietuai  moiitm^  8cc.  &c.  But  their  constant  fail¬ 
ure  proved  they  were  none  of  pur  family  :  Lately,  a  mmiber 
of  them  have  been  engaged  in  spinning  silk  stockings  glcrves, 
mitts,  See.  out  of  spiders’  webs  ;  but  Thomas  has  at  last  fotHid 
that  the  cost  out-runs  the  profits,  and  like  an  honest  hmatk, 
has  lain  spider  web  stockings  to  rest  along  with  the  peqietual 
motion.  But  of  all  the  inventions  in  which  Tom  has  ever  | 
berm  concerned,  none  ever  gave  him  so  much  credit,  nor  has  | 
been  so  much  his  hobliy -horse,  as  Ao/oons,  these  machines  so 
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he  performed  h'u*  fim  acrkl  .voyage,  he  dclennhica  immedi¬ 
ately  to  go  right  to  the  moon,  to  know  whiit  she  was  made  of, 
discourse  with  her  iuhabitanis,  aud  return  in  a  few  weeks, 
with  a  head  full  of  knowledge  :  Uut,  in  tlie  course  of  his  ex- 
'periments,  he  ha»  Dict>  with  so  many  adverse  winds,  stormy* 
clouds,  and  such  cold  weather,  tliat  he  is, nearly  resolved  to 
lay  up  baioou&  with  the  rest  of  his  great  inventions. 

Ail  mankind  must  allow,  tluit  our  faniiiy  has  always  been  re¬ 
markable  for  clear  sighleduess ;  but  our  enemies,  for  we  have 
had  our  enemies  as  well  as  others,  have  always  blamed  us  for 
being  active  in  seeing  uikI  investigating  the  faults  of  other 
people,  and  sligluly  nuUciug  our  own  ;  and  to  tlYis  acctia*- 
tion,  1  must,  in  name  of  a  majority  of  my  progenitors,  plea^i 
guilty.  Indeed,  on  examining  myself,  1  find  it  an  easy  thing 
to  blame  oUiers,  and  ver)*  hai-d  to  Idame  myself,  and  hence  I 
judge :  I  know  one  of  my  progenitors  a  long  time  ago  declar¬ 
ed,  tliat,  **  Know  thyself**  descended  from  Heaven,  and  that 
a  much  greater  tham  he  said,  “  First  cast  the  beam  out  of 
.thiue  own  eye,  and  then  thou  wilt  see  clearly  to  take  the  mote 
out  of  thy  brothei'*s,*^  yet  all  the  examples  we  have  seen,  and 
all  the  advices  we  have  received,  have  not  been  able  effectually 
to  eiadicate  the  evil.  iCis  tlierefbre  highly  probable,  that  as 
1  proceed  I  may  overlook  my  own  faults,  whilst  1  endeavour  to 
'correct  others,  and  what  is  still  worse,  pass  slightly  over  vir¬ 
tues,  whilst  their  defects  are  minutely  observed  ;  but  should 
this  be  tlie  case,  my  consolation  is,  the  Optics  are  very  nume¬ 
rous,  and  althu*  ail  of  one  family,  yet  they  never  have  been 
backwaiti  to  shew  vice  its  own  image,  iho*  found  in  the  person 
of  the  nearest  relation.  oaxmau  optic. 

IP— ■iiif  . .  I  I  ■nil  V 

OMiCiVAL, 

■  TFTR  AMERICAX  IDLER _ Xo.  IT. 


By  blast  of  $et/  opinion  mov’d, 

We  wish  to  chaim,  and  seek  to  be  belov’d.  Ptios, 

IN  lookli>g  over  my  fiiwt  oember,  1  could  not  help  smil¬ 
ing  at  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  words,  “  “  jwy,”  &c, 

through  the  course  of  it,  because  it  brought  to  recollection 
.the  uugunrded  expi'cssion  of  Cardinal  Wolsrt,  Ego  rt 
rex  witm  !  {/,  and  niy  king  !)  w  hich  /Vdmsok  asseits,  is  thc^ 
most  violent  egotism  he  ever  snet  with. 
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'Phat  man,  in  whatever  afTair  he  engaf^s,  should  consider 
the  part  he  acts  “  in  /tro/iria  ftcraonoj*  as  of  the  greatest  con¬ 
sequence  to  himself,  is  not  stirprising  or  unnatural ;  but  in 
speaking  of  it,  iH)licy  and  politeness  dictate,  that  self  should 
not  appear  the  entire  ascendant,  as  he  cannot,  or  ought  not  to 
suppose,  that  disinterested  persons  will  Ixr  as  eager  to  listen, 
as  he  pleased  to  relate  the  {)atticular  features  of  his  single 
exploits  or  conduct.  But  w’hat  policy  requires  or  what  pro¬ 
priety  demands,  are  not  always  the  leading  incentives  or 
prudent  g^tidcs,  which  direct  men  in  their  actions,  and  as  self 
is  the  prevailing  passion,  it  generally  happens,  as  with  Cardi¬ 
nal  WoLSEY,  that  Jtffo  ct  rex  meus  will  ap¬ 

pear  to  be  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  person  or  thing  that 
interests  the  mind. 

When  I  apply  to  myself,  as  an  author,  what  has  been  ob¬ 
served,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  a  portion  of  egotism 
was  erident  in  the  commencement  of  this  work,  sufficient  to 
satisfy  even  the  alcove  named  personage  himself.  But  on 
looking  back,  1  found  that  custom  has  long  authorised  peri¬ 
odical  writers  at  that  tinuTy  to  speak  W’ith  earnestness  on  w’hat- 
ever  appertains  to  self,  and  to  use  every  means  to  prejudice  the 
reader  in  their  favour ;  and  indeed,  reason  dictates  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  their  giving  some  sketch  of  their  riews,  some  accoum 
of  the  subjects  they  propose  to  consider  or  discuss,  and  some 
insight  into  theh*  principles.  But  authors  do  not  always  stop 
here ;  they  dwell  on  that  beloved  subject,  in  their  tecondy  nay 
even  in  their  and  Jbttrth  numbei-s.  As  this  has  been  the 
case  with  the  wisest  and  best  writers,  my  error  of  like  nature, 
will  admit  of  conriderable  palliation,  and  after  indulging  it  in 
this  number,  1  will  direst  the  succeeding  ones,  as  much  as 
possible,  of  that  uninteresting  (to  all  but  myself  )  topic. 

That  the  world  might  know  wltat  kind  of  being  I  was,  I 
had  intended  to  have  given,  at  this  time,  a  hisloiy  of  the  for¬ 
mer  part  of  my  life,  to  point  out  my  subsequent  en-ors,  to 
state  my  pi’csent  situation  and  conduct,  and  to  mention  my 
resolves  for  the  future  :  But  the  folly  and  futility  of  such  a 
history  was  soon  evident :  No  one  that  1  know  of,  would  be 
interested  of  benefited  by  a  retrospective  account  of  my  for¬ 
mer  days,  or  impiTSScd  by  my  ptx>mise8  of  better  conduct  for 
tl»e  future  }  for  the  most  worthy  seldom  observe  the  good  re¬ 
solutions  they  form,  but  *^re*ofeeand  n  -rcw/vc”  without  put¬ 
ting  their  determination  intopmclite,  and  as  I  do  not  pivteml 
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to  rank  tnrself  hi^er  than  them,  I  shall  hot  act  more  rerO- 
lutclf,  or  moFe  judiciously. 

The  next  thihg  that  presents  itself,  is  the  necessity  of  de¬ 
precating  qvery  disadrantageous  opinion  which  maybe  forra- 
edi  on  account  of  a  want  of  originality,  which  many  may  dis¬ 
cover  in  my  essays.  “  Here,**  exclaims  some  one,  ^you  have 
hit  upon  as  disagiecable  a  subject  as  that  of  *  this 

is  the  cry  of  every  mo<lem  writer  ;  and  though  he  asserts  that 
his  plagiarisms  are  invohimary,  they  are  sometimes  so  p:U- 
pable,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  Ijelieve  him.’*  Tims  I  am 
left  rather  in  an  awkwai*d  dilemma, but  as  1  conceive  it  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  to  say  something  on  tliis  hea<l,  I  will  go  on. 

There  appears  to  me  something  so  meaii  in  the  idea  of 
substituting  the  thoughts  of  others  our  own,  ami  something 

so  ridiculous  in  the  hopes  of  gaining  ceKf/ritv,  from  offering 
the  works  of  those  wiser  than  ourselves  to  the  publrc,  as  the 
gemiine  prodtictions  of  our  bh»in,  that  I  am  surprised  any 
should  attempt  it :  Certain  it  is,  that  those  who  do  s«o.  discover 
neither  good  sense,  nor  good  principle ;  and  it  is  no  less  cer¬ 
tain,  that  every  endeavour  to  buiW  our  fame  on  such  a  found- 
;uion,  will  prove  frahlcss.  Most  persons  who  attempt  to  write, 
are  sensil)ie  of  this,  aiKl  of  roirrse  emleavour  to  avoid,  as 
much  as  possible,  every  such  imputation.  And  yet,  authors 
will  much  sooner  fall  into  this  error  now,  than  a  century  ago. 
The  reason  is  obvknis ;  since  that  perkxl,  the  most  elegant  and 
ingenious  writers  have  arose,  who  have  goite  over  the  fiekls  of 
Iheratiire,  reaped  from  them  a  rich  harvest,  and  left  tk)  “ 
jrft  imtrivd  or  unadorrhd**  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  man  who 
has  read  much,  in  attempting  to  imitate  those  whom  he  wl- 
inires,  becomes  only  their  copyists,  and  vexed  and  moittfied 
wTten  he  discovers  H,  is  afterwards  dubious  Whether  £hos6 
thoughts  and  sentiments,  which  are  really  his  own,  are  not 
the  pi-operty  of  another;  for, as  Sheridan  beautifully  ob¬ 
serves,  ^  faded  ititas  Jloat  in  the  brain  like  half  forgoiten  dreamt^ 
and  imagination^  in  its  JitHeBt  efifovmentiy  bwomrt  sunfiiciou*  (f 
its  and  doubts  xi'hcther  it  has  treated  or  ado/ited.** 

I  consider  that  these  doubts  and  fcarS  hate  a  fbrcibfe  tehden-  ' 
cy  to  damp  the  excnions  of  numbers  hfi  the- cause  of  litera- 
i  turc.  Many  who  are  well  qualified  to  enlist  under  its  banners, 

!  are  rendered  dubious  of  their  powers  by  seeing  the  ill  success  , 

I  of  others  not  so  capable,  and  therefore  cndcavmir  to  smother 
I  those  sparks  of  genius  and  mental-fire  vthith  cfcvate  and  pro- 
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pel  them.  Others,  who  commence  such  a  career,  expect  that 
some  will  admiix:,  and  some  praise  them,  or  that  some  bright 
thoughts  and  some  happy  expiessions  may  be  pointed  out,  to 
sliow  their  understanding,  and  exalt  their  genius.  But  if  once 
an  author  is  accused  of  plagiarism,  and  it  can  on  any  occasion 
be  proved  on  him,  the  current  of  pojmlar  favour  tunis  against 
him,  and  the  pi-cjudices  that  arc  excited  are  not  easily  to  be 
overcome.  His  subsequent  etTorts  may  discover  talents,  and 
disclose  much  valuable  information ;  and  men  ofcoiTect  judg¬ 
ment  may  acknowledge  their  merit,  but  the  majority  will  be 
slow  in  discovering  in  him  that  merit,  which  «(i  another 
would  be  plain  to  the  most  superficial  obseiTer.  II  is  situa¬ 
tion  IS  precisely  similar*  to  that  of  a  man  who  commits  a  bad 
ai.tion,  which  tarnishes  his  character  in  a  moral  sense,  and 
w  ho  thus  loses  the  confidence  of  mankind.  Has  he  acted 
imprucU  ntly  or  criminally  ?  Men  too  fre<|ucntl^  conclude  his 
nature  is  conupted,  and  that  nothing  good  can  emanate  fvom 
so  polluted  a  source  ;  and  whatever  may  be  his  conduct  for 
the  future,  if  it  is  ever  so  czcmpiur>'  or  praisewoithy,  con- 
stiiictions  will  be  put  upon  it  derogatoiy  to  his  honour.—. 
It  is  thus  in  literature ;  the  map  who  is  once  caught  thieving 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term)  from  the  works  of  others,  for¬ 
ever  destroys  his  reputation  as  an  author. 

After  asserting  sentiments,  and  expressing  opinions  of  this 
nature,  it  must  be  evideat  to  every  one,  that  I  shall  not  wil¬ 
fully  fall  into  a  like  error,  and  whether  finally  the  stamp  of 
felly,  or  the  impression  of  wisdom,  w  ill  be  engraven  on  these 
essays.  1  leave  for  the  decision  of  the  world ;  determined  not 
to  be  uneasy,  or  anxiously  to  look  foiwaitl .sufficient  unto 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  .  .  J. 
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Impaliu,  et  cxca  magnaqae  cupidine  ducti.  jov. 

**  Vain  man  runt  headlong,  to  caprice  resign’d ; 

Impell’d  by  pauion,  and  with  folly  blind.” 

liK.  opric^ 

THE  first  number  of  these  essays  has,  I  suppose,  been 
the  cause  of  the  communication  which  accompanies  this : 
the  writer  appears  candid  in  his  disclosure,  which  seems  to 
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have  been  dictated  by  commendable  motrvca  ;  he  has  touch¬ 
ed  upon  the  vices  which  are  peculiarly  incident  to  the  learn¬ 
ed  professions,  and  lively  depicted  the  vanity  which  his  new 
situation  inspii^cd.  Of  all  tlic  evils  to  which  literaiy  charac¬ 
ters  aix*  exposed,  vanity  is  the  most  difficult-  to  be  avoided,  it 
may  justly  be  styled  their  “  besetting  sin,**  and  roquires  the 
greatest  fortitude  to  repel  it ;  it  is  too  often  the  case,  that 
good  sense  resigns  its  place  to  pedantry,  and  genius  is  super¬ 
seded  by  selfconceit ;  wisdom  is  regaided  as  an  uniform  con- 
comitaiU  of  information,  and  is  only  a  stcomlury  object :  Proud 
of  what  we  acquiix:  from  othei's,  we  forget  our  dependence, 
on  their  laboui-s,  and  usher  their  offspring  into  the  world  with 
paternal  pomp ;  we  arrogate  to  oui'selves  all  the  merit,  and 
consider  the  author  of  our  knowledge  only  so  far  deserving 
that  he  has  enabled  us  to  shine  with  borrowed  light.  We 
expect  admiration  for  our  acquirements,  ainl  care  not  about 
the  application  of  them  :  Our  wisdom  is  judged  of,  more  by 
our  reading  than  our  actions,  and  though  we  mingle  with  men 
as  literary  jackdaws,  we  flatter  ourselves  we  cannot  be  detect¬ 
ed  in  borrowed  plumes.  But  it  is  now  time  to  leave  this  di¬ 
gression,  and  submit  the  following  letter  to  my  readers ;  the 
facts  contained  in  it,  are  concise  and  sarcastic ;  the  narration 
simple,  and  1  trost,  not  unentertaining.  T. 

MR.  spectacles. 

If  an  account  of  a  small  part  of  my  life  can  afford  you 
,pmuscment,  or  give  your  rovers  satisfaction,  it  will  fully 
compensate  for  the  renewal  of  my  grief  while  I  detail  my  er¬ 
rors  :  That  others  may  profit  by  my  experience,  rather  than 
their  own,  I  am  induced  to  hope  you  will  give  tliis  recital  a 
place  in  one  of  your  numbers. 

After  I  had  completed  an  academical  education,  the  choice 
of  a  suitable  profession  occupied  the  attention  of  my  parents : 
One  of  the  learned  professions  I  certainly  must  belong  to,  but 
which  was  preferable,  in  every  point  of  view,  remained  for 
determination.  The  advantages  of  the  pulpit  were  first  dis¬ 
cussed,  as  its  dignity  merited  the  chief  consideration  ;  but  a 
I  divine  was  not  looked  upon  as  an  eligible  character,  because, 
from  the  nature  of  his  situation,  he  was  deprived  of  many  of 
the  rational  and  innocent  recreations  of  life.  The  science  of 
;  physic  commanded  more  deliberation  before  it  was  rejected  ; 

'  and,  finally  it  was  concluded,  my  feelings  Wtre  too  sympa¬ 
thetic)  and  my  nerves  entirely  unfit  for  the  execution  of  those 
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cKilie*  which' mi^htderolve  upon  me — flut  after  matui^e  con¬ 
sultation  and  repeated  reviews  of  the  subject,  it  was  thought 
the  study  of  the  law  was  liable  to  none  of  these  objections  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  a  delightful  and  easy  path  to  wealth 
aikI  honour ;  they  were  further  led  to  adopt  this  choice,  b* 
they  informed  me,  because  my  genius  set  nwd  to  (liem  to  be 
particularly  inclined  to  eminence  in  that  profession,  ami  my 
happy  gift  of  loquacity  could  be  contenttcil  in  no  other  situa¬ 
tion.  When  the  lesttit  of  their  confcrciwes  was  auhmiled  to 
my  approbation,  elated  wHh  the  notion,  their  rlecision  was 
immediately  approved  and  acquiesced  jn.  1  considered  the 
law  as  the  high  road  to  fafac,  and  the  avenue  to  all  honoura¬ 
ble  offices  of  trust  and  profit  i  Anticipating  the  respect  which 
would  be  attached  to  my  new  character,  I  impatiently  waited 
to  assume  the  title  of  studmi  at  Uivt»  An  eminent  practi- 
tkmef  was  chosen,  under  whose  care  and  instruction  1  was  to 
proceed  in  my  new  career :  1  entered  his  office  with  all  ilie 
pleasure  an  honourable  and  novel  situation  excites,  ami  de¬ 
lighted  to  contemplate  on  the  encouraging  prospects  bef<>re 
me  ;  the  allotted  time  for  my  appirnticeship,  (three  years)  I 
considered  as  wisely  provided  for  the  dullest  ca|)nrities  «rid 
tltereforc  calculated  upon  having  a  consklerable  poftK*n  to  de¬ 
vote  to  pleasure  ;  after  a  tedious  and  laboritius  confinement  at 
college,  I  viewed  this  study  rather  as  a  relaxation,  than  a  fresh 
scene  of  foil :  I  i-ead  at  thnes ;  and  as  1  had  beard  of  this  study 
being  dry  and  difficult,  always  attributed  to  my  superiom- 
oompreliension  what  belonged  to  the  simplithy  of  the  writer ; 
wheti  I  wished  to  enjoy  myself  in  other  pursuits,  I  was  consol¬ 
ed  for  lost  time  by  the  reflection,  that  when  necessity  called 
for  my  professional  talents,  I  could  refer  to  those  co^>iou5  in¬ 
dexes  with  which  law  books  abound,  and  readily  learn  in 
that  way,  with  ease,  what  others  acq[uircd  with  pain  ;  and 
another  convincing  argument  was  my  i*esoi-t  wlicn  pleasure 
invited,  and  I  never  failed  to  pro^  by  this  sophism,  a 
day  or  two  are  nothing  out  of  three  years,  by  assiduity  ail 
may  be  repaired :  Thus  I  went  on  at  iny  case,  hurrying 
through  one  book  after  another,  and  thouglit  myself  fast  at¬ 
taining  the  summit  of  legal  excellence.  1  now  began  to  en¬ 
tertain  a  consciousness  of  my  superiority  over  others,  and 
entered  company  with  that  consequence  which  was,  in  my 
opinion,  the  prerogative  of  him  who  devoted  his  hours  to  the 
pm’suit  of  literature.  1  could  perceive  a  change  in  the  con* 
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duct  of  those  who  were  my  former  associates^  but  con  itnted 
their  disgust  into  a  decent  respect  for  my  talents,  and  suppos¬ 
ed  myself  an  agreeable  superiour ;  when  I  condescended  to 
any  familiarity,  I  seized  upon  erery  opportunity  of  show¬ 
ing  my  knowledge,  and  my  vanity  converted  universal  con¬ 
tempt  into  admiration  ;  true,  my  arrogance  dkl  not  always 
escape  mortification,  but  then  1  attributed  it  all  to  envy  ;  In 
this  disposition,  and  in  that  manner,  did  I  read,  some  part  of 
my  time,  in  onler  to  (pialify  myself  for  admission  to  the  bar : 
I  measured  iny  progress  by  the  pages  passed  over,  and  not 
the  information  I'eccived :  I  did  not  arrest  my  attention,  to 
impress  on  my  memory  any  thing  perused,  but  postponed 
the  attainment,  confidently-  expecting  to  meet  with  it  at  a 
time  when  1  was  more  inclined  to  encounter  difficulties  ;  and 
if  any  thing  appeared  obscure,  I  fondly  hoped,  in  some  suc¬ 
ceeding  author,  an  ex])Ianatton  would  present  itself,  and  gave 
myself  no  concern  about  it.  At  length  the  period  of  my  ad¬ 
mission  was  approaching,  apparently  long  at  first,  but  now 
arriving  loo  soon  for  me  ;  upon  reviewing  the  employment 
of  my  time,  1  new  found  the  hours  considei'cd  as  superfluous, 
amounted  to  the  greater  part  of  my  time,  and  what  l  had  read 
produced  ho  essential  benefit ;  in  short,  1  discovered  I  knew 
little  or  nothing  :  Those  books  which  had  been  looked  through 
•would  have  been  unknown,  had  not  their  titles  risen  up  as 
'  witnesses  of  my  fcHy.  But  it  was  too  late  for  lamentation, 
the  impending  examination  was  a  terror,  and  at  length  delay¬ 
ed  a  considerable  time,  because  I  was  unfit  to  undergo  it*  Thb 
three  years,  I  now  found,  when  properly  spent,  little  oiough 
for  the  brightest  genius,  and  was  convinGed  that  reading  wa^ 
a  labour  assuaged  by  custom  and  lightened  by  application. 

Your*8,  '  SOPHROK. 


•  «)  rum  moiroR  or  ram  zrt. 

ntrsyD  oprre^ 

I  HAVE  observed,  with  much  satisfoction,  the  first 
opening  of  thine  eye  upon  this  blinking  squinting  world  of 
GUI'S :  It  appears  comely  and  shrinks  not  ti^  glaic  of 
day ;  yet,  permit  one  who  has  seen  a  considerable  deal  of  the 
World,  to  give  thee  a  word  in,  what  he  deems,  good  season. 

Thou  hast  opened  thine  eye  upon  evil  times  ;  false  lights 
are  abroad,  and  so  great  is  the  occasioned  by  meteo¬ 

rological  philosophers,  theoretical  skyrockets*  and  the  squibs 
and  crackers  of  the  striplings  of  the  age,  that  the  sun  of  vip- 
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tue  will  be,  at  times,  almost  dim  to  tliy  sight  ;  hut  be  uoi  dis- 
heartened ;  turn  not  iix>m  the  path  which  thou  hast  marked 
out ;  let  thine  eye  be  sledfabt  as  the  eye  of  the  hem  who 
pantetli  for  the  battle ;  and  the  more  tliou  observest  the 
bright  beams  of  tlie  great  luminary  of  virtue,  thine  eye  will 
become  strei^thcned,  and  the  less  occasion  wilt  thou  have 
for  the  eye  water  that  thou  wilt  have  oilered  to  thee  by  tl^ 
<^uacks  of  the  day. 

Thou  w  ilt  hudftliat  though  tlierc  are  many  hard  places  in 
this  city,  even  Laid  and  solid  as  a  millstoiwry  yet  Ukcre  are 
many  soft,  yea,  very  soft ;  they'  arc  quag>mires,  suxl  hviu 
these  quag-mires  arise  mists  that  will  ^  luiilful  to  thy  sight, 
and  darken  tliy  piospccts ;  bew  arc  of  them,  their  mists  may 
occasion  a  him  that  will  render  an  operation  upon  thine 
eye  necessar}’,  and  lay  it  open  to  the  slwu-p  instruments  of  tiie 
professors  (of  which  there  arc  many  in  this  cit}  )  and  cause 
thee  to  lose  the  apple  theieof.  Fiatlvciinotti,  an  igJkisTaiuns 
-may  at  times  arise  fiom  them,  that  will  miskaAl  those  that 
}tho»i  boldest  most  dear  in  thy  sight ;  dierefore,  keep  aloof 
hom  thena. 

Thou  wUt  also  be  troubled  with  gnats,  of  which  there  is 
A  nuimetxms  tribe  ;  they  will  come  around  thee  with  much 
seeming  good  hunaoor,  and  endeavour  to  -UiZ  themselves 
mto  a  cocacr  of  thine  eye  i  but  w  ith  thine  eye  lashes  scourge 
,them  away,  for  should  they  get  in,  thuie  eye  will  more  re- 
aemhle  <the  red  *hery  sun  setting  behind  the  whirling  clouds 
of  an  August  tetupes^,  than  the  bright  luminary  of  <W)', 
**  bursting  from  the  ohaaubemof  the  east'*  to  glad  the 

hills"  and  ebaoe  the  uoicious  vapours  iirum  the  Tallies  of  this 
&veured  country .  i^nt  thine  eye  also  be  tuuud  mto  the  pit- 
vate  alleys,  as  well  as  the  putdic  UKilks  of  vice  ;  search  them 
out,  hH  <*46  histie,  while  -k  diys  up  the  sinks  of  iniguftf, 
ligiitxxi  aip  -the  cottage  of  virtue*  '1  hat  diou  mayest  i-etain 
'  thy  sight  perfect  to  a  g^xxl  old  age,  is  the  sincere  uuah  of  th)' 
iftaend  '  vruasiu. 

iH.m9.9tk, 

. . -  --  -  ^ . ,  r  t 

TO  COltlt«»T»OKDllfT8. 

**  Tte  Mm/ln’mm** — Ught  food  for  litcnuy  epicures,  dull  aogment  o«r 
^1  of  fare  neat  week. 

**  fwrsmih  tf  D*U>*tn'* — eiempIKed  hi  the  essay. 

Several  roaununtcaciocM  received  dadl  he  disposed  cf  s*<^a*diDf  to 
tbeir  merits.  . 


t^oettcal  ^Department. 


ORiCrSAL. 

AFFECTIONS  SMILE. 

On  reading  in  Mrt.  Opie*s  Poemt^tha'  •Crikmi^y  beaulifullinr^ 
Th<  imilc  of  affection  it  riches  to  me.** 

ADDRESSED  YO  EMMA. 

t 

IXT  others  prize  the  baltnr  lci5«. 

Which  sorrowucan  betruile  ; 

My  greatest  wealthy  my  greatest  bliss 
Is  fond  affection's  smile. 

The  checks  may  dimpled  charms  dlsplayy 
The  lips  be  dress’d  by  art ; 

But  ah  !  the  joy  that  they  convey, 

Entrances  not  the  bean : 

\Vhile,  by  affection’s  smile  benign, 

Extatic  bliss  is  giv’n, 

The  eyes  beam  forth  the  soul  divine 
"  And  promise  future  heav’n  1 

E’en  now,  hcav'n  shines  in  Emma’s  face ; 

Affection’s  stnile  is  ihene  ; 

And  glows  with  loveliness  and  grace, 

And  truth  beyond  compare. 

These, dearest  Emma  !  may  1  prove, 

Till  I  this  world  resign  ; 

And  then  sublim’d,  in  bliss  above 
,  Affection’s  smile  divine.  Edwin. 


ORJCISAL, 

SHE  W’HO  WOU’D  GAIN,  8cc. 

A  MEW  SONO, 

Adapted  to  I  Ft  sin’s  mosic  of^^Strayimg  hrtidtyvn  serttH*d  river  f 

SI  I  El,  who  wou’d  gain  a  worthy  lover, 

A  lasting  empire,  and  fair  fame, 

Shou’d  always  study  to  discover 
TV  coM^nesi  of  the  mind  her  aim. 


For  this  must  kindred  gi^cs  join. 

And  hr  htT  bosom  fix  tbeir  thione— 

Truths  Irmoccnct  divine,  ^ 

Whose  poi^  'r  and  sway  all  feel  and  own. 

Tho*  she  have  riches  beyond  measure. 

And  beauty’s  most  enchanting  form,— 

V.OVC  never  will  be  bought  by  treamrr^ 

Nor  fettf.r’d  long  by  Brauty**  charm: 

Truth,  Virtue,  Itmoci-nce  divine, 

Alone  can  win,  and  firm  can  biml ; 

By  them,  with  magic  tie  benign. 

Mind  is  forever  johi*d  zoith  mind. 

"When  such  the  union,  bliss  improving, 

Bears  up  beyond  this  troubled  state  ; 

They,  each  by  each  belov’il  and  loving, 

Feel  not  the  adverse  stixikes  of  fate  : 

And  when  the  liappy  hour  shall  come 
To  wing  their  wedded  spirits  hence. 

The  convoys  to  their  native  home 

Art.... Virtue,  Truth  and  Innocence,  rowix. 


OaJCiSAL. 


TO  ANNA, 

WITH  A  COLD  (key)  BREAST  PIK. 

WITH  faltering  tongue  shall  Edward  dare 
Presumptuously  be  bold, 

To  ask  if  Anna,  lovely  fair,  * 

Will  wear  this  key  of  gold  ? 

W’ill  Anna  deign  this  pledge  to  wear, 

To  close  the  kerchief  thin. 

And  gpiard  like  Elden’s  sword  with  care 
The  paradise  within  ? 

Yet  may  it  not  each  av’nue  close 
That  leads  to  Anna’s  breast. 

But  Edward  there  find  calm  repose. 

And  lull  his  cares  to  rest.  Edward. 
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